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THE OLD PLAYHOUSE 


It was some time in the mid-eighteenth century that the very first 
English theatre was set up in Calcutta. What has come to be known 
as the City of Palaces presented a vastly different appearance in 
those days. Dense forests hemmed it in on all sides, dimming the 
light with their luxuriant foliage. A brief description of the manner 
in which the English built up the city of Calcutta in gradual stages 
might be of interest. 

The first Englishman known to have visited India was Thomas 
Stevens, who embarked on a Portuguese vessel bound for India in 
the year 1579. He remained in India for as long as forty years, 
spending most of his time either in Goa or Salsette. Englishmen who 
followed his example and visited India included such distinguished 
people as Hawkins, Sir Thomas Roe and numerous others as well. 
But the Englishman whose name is so enduringly and inextricably 
linked with the city of Calcutta is Job Charnock who first visited 
India late in the 17th century. It was in the course of a later visit in 
the year 1690 that his boat made its leisurely way along the river 
Hooghly and finally tied up at Mohanta’s Ghat in the neighbour- 
hood of Sutanuti. This was an auspicious occasion for the English, 
without any doubt. Job Charnock, who was later to found Calcutta, 
put up at a mud hut in the vicinity. Sutanuti was a trade centre in 
those days. Almost a hundred years before Charnock’s arrival, 
Portuguese merchants had been making use of the celebrated port 
of Saptagram. A large and flourishing market was in operation at 
that time at the village of Betor, not far from Sibpore. It was at this 
market that the Setts and Bysacks of Govindpur came into contact 
with the Portuguese and established trade relations with them. After 
the decline of Saptagram the Setts established a market near 
Sutanuti and there engaged in trade. For some reason or’ other 
Sutanuti did not impress the English as a suitable place for a 
settlement. : 

After much search they picked on a site in the vicinity of Laldighi 


*These are the first two chapters of Kolkatay Bideshi Rangalay (The English Stage in 
Calcutta) by Amal Mitra, translated from the Bengali by the author. The book was 
Published by Prakash Bhavan, Calcutta, in 1967. 
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(the Red Tank) for the establishment of a settlement. In those days 
the tank was a small pool in the grounds of the court premises of 
Sabarna Chaudhuri, a renowned zamindar. The spring festival of 
Holi would here be regularly celebrated on a most elaborate scale 
and the colour sprinkled on these occasions would lend the pool a 
rich red hue, hence the name which has clung to it ever since. It 
should here be remarked that an alternative theory has been 
advanced by some historians to account for the name. They contend 
that the name originated from the fact that the battlements of the old 
fort constantly cast a reddish tinge on the water. 

The British secured permission to lodge their Company records in 
a portion of the court building. Within a few years they had 
purchased the vast Chaudhuri estates. It was then that Calcutta 
began to take shape. The British constructed a fort on the spot 
where the General Post Office now stands and, in 1709, they built a 
church—the church of St. Anne’s—at a distance of about fifty yards 
from the fort and at the western extermity of the present Writer’s 
Buildings. When Nawab Sirajudaullah’s forces besieged Calcutta the 
church was completely destroyed and a mosque erected on the site. 

What is now the Maidan was then a thick jungle infested by snakes 
and swarming with beasts of prey. In the area where St. Paul’s 
Cathedral now stands, the celebrated Governor General Warren 
Hastings would regularly hunt tiger, mounted on an elephant. 
Moreover, the quarter was so notorious on account of the dacoits 
that lurked there that not even an offer of thrice the normal fare 
could tempt palkee (litter)-bearers to take passengers across that 
locality after dusk. The only comparatively safe area was the vicinity 
of the fort by the great tank (the present Dalhousie Square) and it 
was here, therefore, that the British started constructing their houses 
and public buildings. A hospital was erected as also the Supreme 
Court buildings, jail premises and St John’s Chapel. In this 
connection it might be appropriate to remark that the great empire- 
builder Robert Clive lived in a house on the site now occupied by 
the Royal Exchange buildings. This same house was occupied twenty 
years later by Hastings’ arch-enemy Sir Philip Francis. What is now 
Lyon’s Range could then boast of only three buildings. Two of these 
were occupied respectively by Coles and John Knox, both senior 
officers of the East India Company. In the third lived Umichand, 
branded in history as a traitor. In the year 1795 William Hickey lived 
in lordly style at 4 Strand Road, with sixty-three servants and 
attendants to wait on him. Close by dwelt Sir Eyre Coote, renowned 
for his military exploits in the Carnatic. There was a modest general 
Store by the river owned by a shopkeeper named Chandra Pal who 
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would supply provisions to the villagers. Chandpal Ghat has been 
named after that unassuming shopkeeper. Though Chandpal Ghat 
may look rather shabby in comparison with its smarter neighbour 
Outram Ghat, yet its name bears historical overtones. It was at this 
pier that the judges of the Supreme Court would disembark when 
they arrived in India. It was here too that Sir Philip Francis landed. It 
is said that an incident at this very pier was the cause of his abiding 
dislike for Warren Hastings. On landing Sir Philip was greeted witha 
salute of no more than seventeen guns, whereas he considered 
himself entitled to a full nineteen. He took this to heart as a studied 
affront. 

After settling in Calcutta the British began to secure a firm footing 
in trade and commerce. But circumstances were such that they were 
not able to lead their lives and conduct their business in a completely 
carefree and detached manner. Partly to further their trade interests 
and for other reasons as well they found themselves drawn into the 
politics of the country and were also compelled to take sides in 
disputes. In consequence, they were involved in a number of wars. 
Along with dwelling houses, warehouses and offices, therefore, they 
also found it necessary to build a stout fort. 

Life is incomplete, however, for people whose sole preoccupations 
relate to trade, commerce or even war. Mental health is bound to 
deteriorate. The British, in particular, with such varied tastes and 
interests, found life so far from home dull and uninspiring in the 
extreme for want of any provisions for relaxation during their few 
hours of leasure. A theatre became a crying need. As a result, an 
English theatre with a dance-hall attached was established round 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. On a map of Calcutta 
prepared by Will in 1753 this theatre is shown on a site at the 
south-west corner of Lalbazar street. A wide ropewalk is shown in 
front, close by is the Great Tank (Laldighi), and beyond that the old 
fort. The offices of Martin Burn Ltd. now stand on the spot where 
the first English theatre was erected. It might here be remarked in 
passing that everything connected with that theatre of two hundred 
years ago is so completely shrouded in mystery that its very location 
1s a matter of dispute among different authorities who have 
conducted research in this regard. In his book Selections from 
unpublished records of Government for the years 1748 to 1767 
Reverend J. Long states: “The Theatre stood to the north west of the 
present Scotch Kirk.” But one is not inclined to question the 
accuracy of Will’s map of 1753. This is further substantiated by 4 
deduction made over sixty years ago by the-Reverend W.K.Firmin- 
ger. He came to the conclusion that one of the walls of the jute shed 
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at 8, Lalbazar Street then belonging to the renowned Commercial 
firm of Ralli Brothers was a portion of the old theatre building which 
had managed to escape the ravages of time. The premises of 8, 
Lalbazar Street are just behind the Martin Burn building and are 
across the street from Police Headquarters. 

It appears that all the actors who performed at this theatre, which 
later came to be referred to as the Old Playhouse, were amateurs. 
They were enterprising enough, however, to get in touch with that 
celebrated English actor of the eighteenth century, David Garrick, 
who “,..won his way with nothing except his histrionic talent to a 
place of national fame, a fortune and a funeral at Westminster 
Abbey”. Garrick proved sympathetic and cooperative and made a 
number of suggestions which proved of immense value. As a token 
of gratitude for his invaluable help, the dramatic company that used 
the Old Playhouse sent him a present of two precious Madeira pipes. 
Unfortunately there were no newspapers in Calcutta in those days, 
so that very little is known of the activities of that early theatre. It is 
only from scattered documents and manuscripts of the period that it 
has been possible to ascertain the bare facts of its establishment and 
location and other isolated scraps of information. From similar 
sources one learns how it ended its days. 

In the year 1756 Nawab Ali Vardi’s throne was occupied by Nawab 
Sirajudaullah, who figures so prominently in the history of Bengal. 
The English had incurred his displeasure for having given shelter to 
Raja Rajballav’s son Krishnadas and for various other reasons too. 
Having attacked and overcome the Cossimbazar factory the wrathful 
Nawab assembled an army of about fifty thousand and marched on 
Calcutta. He arrived with his army in the vicinity of Chitpore on the 
15th of June. The British were very much perturbed as they were in 
No position to fend off this sudden and unexpected attack. The 
handful of British troops were feverishly organized in an attempt to 
check the Nawab who was bent on destruction. Apart from the 
derelict fort, the residences of Governor Drake, Sir Eyre Coote and 
others were converted into improvised military strongholds. The 
theatre building too was pressed into similar service. In the course of 
the fighting it fell into the hands of the Nawab’s troops. These troops 
then mounted their artillery there and proceeded to rain a fusillade 
on the nearby fort. By the 20th of June the Nawab’s army had 
prevailed and the victorious Siraj was borne triumphantly into the 
English fort on his golden litter. Calcutta came under his sway. After 
appointing Manick Chandra as his Governor the arrogant young 
Nawab left for Murshidabad. A great deal happened thereafter 
which it is hardly necessary to recount here in detail. Suffice it to say 
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that after much strife the English were able to regain Calcutta. The 
foot lights of their first theatre were, however, never to be relit. 

After the battle of Plassey the British felt quite secure in Calcutta. 
They then directed themselves to the task of building up the city and 
making it a place of charm and beauty with all the amenities of urban 
life. Detailed instructions in this regard started arriving from the 
Court of Directors. In connection with the Old Playhouse building 
which had been so gravely damaged in the course of the hostilities 
they wrote on the 3rd March ‘1758: 


Weare told that the building formerly made use of as a theatre may witha little 
expense be converted into a Church or Public place of worship, as it was built 
by the voluntary Contributions of the inhabitants of Calcutta. We think there 
can be no difficulty in getting it freely applyed to the before mentioned 
purpose especially when we authorise you to fit it up decently at the Company's 
expense as we hereby do... 


Perhaps they had in mind the remark that the author of Genuine 
Memoirs of Asiaticus, Captain Philip Dormer Stanhope, had made 
with regret while referring to the Old Playhouse: “There is a noble 
play house—but no Church...” 

For some reason or other, however, the instructions of the Court 
of Directors in regard to the theatre building were never carried out. 
Instead, an auction house was established in the premises. Where 
skilled actors had once held audiences spellbound with their gracious 
speech and gestures there now resounded the harsh and raucous 
tones of auctioneers. 


THE NEW PLAYHOUSE OR CALCUTTA THEATRE 


After the first theatre had vanished from the scene Calcutta 
remained as long as twenty years without a playhouse. There were 
rapid developments in the political sphere during this period and 
British rule became steadily more firmly established in the East. 

Tt was the age of that renowned figure Warren Hastings. George 
Williamson, a well known auctiorieer who was commonly referred to 
as Vendu Master, brought into being the city’s second theatre in the 
year 1775. The site chosen for this new theatre was the north-west 
corner of Lyons Range behind Writers Building, where the offices of 
James Fi inalys now stand. Named the New Playhouse or the Calcutta 
Theatre, it was opened with a flourish and much fanfare. It had the 
Support and sympathy of the leading Calcutta personalities of the 
ume, all of whom had subscribed towards the cost of its construction 
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and had accordingly became shareholders in the enterprise. Shares 
were priced at a thousand rupees each and a hundred such shares, 
bearing interest at 12 per cent per annum, were taken up. The 
expenses involved in the construction of the theatre amounted to 
almost the full cash of rupees thus raised which, at that period, was a 
very considerable sum. A perusal of the shareholders’ register will 
reveal that among the sponsors of the theatre were Warren Hastings, 
General Monson, Richard Barwell, Sri Elijah Impey, Justice Hyde, 
Justice Chambers and many others besides. The founders of this 
new theatre, who were most anxious that their playhouse should lack 
nothing in beauty and grace, followed the example of the directors 
of the Old Playhouse in approaching Garrick for assistance. On this 
occasion Garrick responded by sending out an actor named Bernard 
Messink“...for the purpose of regulating the theatre at its outset.” 
Messink brought along with him some charming scenery backdrops 
prepared under Garrick’s own supervision. 

Descriptions of the seating and lighting arrangements of this 
well-planned and attractively ornamented theatre building are to be 
found in Miss Sophia Goldbourne’s book Hartley House, Calcutta. 
References to these also occur in a letter by that celebrated authoress 
Mrs Eliya Fay, renowned for her Original Letters from India. 
Praising the theatre building, she says in one of her letters: “It is very 
neatly fitted up, and the Scenery and decorations quite equal to what 
could be expected here” (letter dated’ 26 March 1781). 

A large space was available in the vicinity of the theatre for the 
parking of carriages and palkees. In this age of machines, it is motor 
cars that are found parked in serried ranks outside theatres. In those 
days, however, it was carriages, bogies and palkees that were to be 
seen in front of the theatre in Lyons Range. Torchbearers with 
flaming torches in their hands would help to show the way in the 
darkness of the night. What a magnificient spectacle it must have 
presented, this flamboyant method of dispelling the darkness. 

The coachmen of the carriages and the litter-bearers would 
likewise wear the most elaborate liveries. From these carriages and 
litters would descend senior officials of the East India Company and 
prominent English merchants of the period, accompanied by ladies 
whose startling good looks were matched by their elaborate gowns 
and expensive jewellery. 4 ‘i 

Tickets were priced at a gold mohur for a box seat and eight sicca 
Tupees for a seat in the pit. In spite of such high charges, however, 
there was never a lack of theatre-lovers to fill the auditonum. In fact, 
when well known plays were staged the house would invariably be 
full and many were obliged to return home disappointed, having 
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failed to secure tickets. They would anxiously await the next 
performance. There was a good deal of curiosity too in regard to 
whether any noted dramatist’s work was being staged. One has only 
to peruse the papers of the period to find news regarding the 
activities of the New Playhouse or Calcutta Theatre featured 
practically every week. 

All the actors were still amateurs, the reason being, as Douglas 
Dewar has remarked in his book In the Days of the Company, that 
the Directors of the East India Company were opposed to any 
attempts to bring in professionals. He writes: 


All along the East India Company, set its face sternly against professional 
actors, and for many years, none of these were allowed to set foot in the 
Country. 


In consequence, it was a long time before professional actors and 
actresses made an appearance on the English stage here. The theatre 
management were compelled to rely on amateurs to fill the roles in 
their productions, and all of these amateur performers were people 
of high standing. They proved tiresome in certain ways. The 
outrageous demands they would sometimes make in respect of 
perquisites in place of monetary remuneration proved most embar- 
rassing for theatre managers at times. This will be amply apparent 
from the undernoted passage from T. Williamson's The East India 
Vade Mecum: 


Gentlemen of property, fashion, and Consequence, were not easily controlled, 
they would have new dresses for every character, and were to be kept in 
humour by good suppers after each rehearsal, some tickets for their friends, 
etc., etc., so that, when all was reckoned up, the receipts were invariably less 
than the disbursements. 


One is spared such embarrassments when professional actors are 
employed. So extravagant were some of the demands of these 
amateur performers that expenditure would often exceed receipts 
but the management had no alternative but to comply. Another 
problem cropped up in the days of Lord Cornwallis. In Hastings’ 
time and thereafter too Government officials would frequently 
appear on the stage. But for some reason or other Cornwallis was 
Opposed to this practice. A situation developed in consequence 
sg theatres were virtually obliged to remain closed for lack of 

In spite of being amateurs, however, a great many who a ared 
on the stage of the Calcutta Theatre Clyne days oe by ans 
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lacking in histrionic skill, and quite a number gained enviable 
reputations. The most prominent among these were Captain Call 
and Lieutenant Norfar, whose fame spread far and wide in distant 
lands. Mrs Fay who saw a performance in Calcutta of the play Venice 
Preserv'd by the celebrated 17th-century playwright Thomas Otway 
was most favourably impressed with the standard of the acting and 
remarked in this connection in a letter written to a friend in England 
dated the 26th March 1781: 


The parts are entirely represented by amateurs in the drama, no hired persons 
being allowed to act. I assure you I have seen characters supported in a manner 
that would not disgrace any European stage. ‘Venice Preserv'd’ was exhibited 
by Captain Call (of the Army), Mr. Drox (a member of the Board of Trade) and 
Lieutenant Norfar, in Jaffier, Pierre, and Belvidera shewed very superior 
theatrical talents. 


She was slightly caustic about the price of tickets, however, 
remarking in this regard: 


For my own part, I think such a mode of passing an evening highly rational, 
and, were I not debarred by the expense, should seldom miss a representation, 
but a gold mohur is really too much to bestow on such a temporary 


gratification. 


The Bengal Gazette was similarly laudatory in its review of this 
performance. Their dramatic critic was in raptures about Captain 
Call’s rendering of his role and went so far as to describe him as the 
Garrick of the East. He went on to say that Norfor richly deserved 
the resounding applause he gained from all members of the 
audience for his striking portrayal of the role of Belvidera. After 
seeing a performance at this theatre Miss Goldbourne too wrote in 
her book Hartley House, Calcutta: 


As for myself, my attention was so engaged by the piece, that my heart several 
times asked if it could be possible I was at the distance of 4000 miles from the 


British metropolis. 


Another writer, Captain Williamson, has firmly asserted that a 
good many of the actors who appeared at the Calcutta Theatre 
would have been a great success on the London stage and would 
unquestionably have become extremely popular with London 
audiences, He writes in East India Vade Mecum: 


With respect to the merits of the Gentlemen performers, much ners said: 
there certainly were among them some who might have appeared re 2 
London audience without any fear of disappointment. The names 
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Fleet-wood, Messink, Norfar, Golding, Bigger, Call, Keasberry, Robinson, etc., 
will long be remembered by the lovers of the drama, nor will they be easily 
effaced from the memory of those in whose hearts their merits, as members of 
society, were deeply impressed. 


Although actresses had long been appearing on the London stage 
at that period, only male actors would perform at the Calcutta 
Theatre in its early days, and would perform the female roles as well, 
since actresses were not allowed to appear on the stage here in those 
days. This was on account of the prejudices of the Directors of the 
East India Company. It was only natural that they, who were 
strenuously opposed to allowing professional actors to work here, 
would be dead against any proposal for actresses to appear on the 
stage. There was some justification for this prejudice though this 
may well appear strange and ridiculous these days. It is important to 
bear in mind that those were the days of Sri Philip Francis, when the 
number of English women in India was extremely limited and far 
less than that of Englishmen in the country. Dewar appropriately 
sums this up in the following passage in his book In the Days of the 
Company: 


The Court of Directors... feared that handsome actresses in India might arouse 
a spirit of intrigue among the junior servants of the Company, and doubtless in 
those days, when English women were so scarce, the advent of actresses would 
have created a great stir and possibly have led to scandal. 


It is only fair to emphasize in this context, however, that male 
actors would frequently succeed in rendering female roles in a most 
graceful and convincing manner—so much so that Miss Sophia 
Goldbourne went-to the extent of expressing the opinion that a 
similar practice of allowing such actors to portray female roles might 
be well received in England too. She writes: 


I do declare upon my word and honour that I was as well entertained as if the 
female Parts had been sustained by females—and...wish, in the cause of 
morality, the custom could be reestablished in England. 


Needless to say, no such step was ever taken and could never have 
been seriously considered. What actually happened was that within a 
few years the ban on actresses was lifted in Calcutta and quite a 
number of them started appearing in performances in this city. 

There were no newspapers in Calcutta when the New Playhouse 
or Calcutta Theatre was first started, but in the year 1780 the first 
newspaper made its appearance. This was James Augustus Hicky’s 
Hicky’s Bengal Gazette or Calcutta General Advertiser. Its very fitst 
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issue featured an advertisement inserted by Calcutta’s one and only 
theatre announcing a forthcoming performance of The Beau 
Stratagem, a play by the celebrated dramatist George Farquhar. 
Subsequent press announcements refer successively to performances 
at the Calcutta Theatre of a good many other plays including The 
Fair Penitent, Venice Preserv'd, Bon Ton, Who is the Dupe?, The 
Padlock, The Poor Soldier, Richard the Third, The Author, The 
Merchant of Venice, The Irish Widow, The Revenge, She Stoops to 
Conquer, The Critic, etc. In fact, the papers of the time are strewn 
with reports of performances at this theatre, which flourished for so 
long, of a wide variety of plays comprising works by a large number 
of noted dramatists such as Shakespeare, Ben Jonson, Francis 
Beaumont, John Fletcher, Philip Massinger, John Ford, William 
Congreve, George Farquhar, Nicholas Rowe, Thomas Otway, Henry 
Fielding, Richard Sheridan and others. It is quite obvious that the 
management of the Calcutta Theatre strove their utmost to cater to 
the tastes of all types of theatregoers. Performances staged ranged 
from classic tragedies such as Hamlet and Macbeth to light comedies 
of the type of Bon Ton, Who is the Dupe?, etc. Music lovers were not 
ignored either and were offered such choice pieces rich in classical 
music as Handel's Messiah. 

The plays staged were regularly reviewed in the press. On one 
occasion in 1786 a benefit performance of Nicholas Rowe's The Fair 
Penitent was organized in aid of the Orphan Society. It should here 
be explained that this: society had been formed to help direct the 
education of the children of English soldiers in India who lived in 
barracks which lacked any educational institutions or other methods 
of imparting suitable training and education to the young to fit them 
for adult life. The English residents of Calcutta in those days felt a 
responsibility on that score. Fhe dramatic critic of the Calcutta 
Gazette remarked about this performance of The Fair Penitent that 
“The Characters were judiciously cast and in general well sup- 
ported”. . : 

A particularly felicitous prologue was declaimed on this occasion 
by one of the actors, standing behind the footlights, and this is 
reproduced below: 


Joy to this happy, this auspicious night! 

And prais’d the feelings which produce this sight! 
Joy to this gen’rous throng, whose ardent eyes 
Speak their hearts British under Indian skies! 
Welcome ye liberal patrons of distress, 

Whom long the rescu'd Orphan’s prayer shall bless! 
From ignorance rescu’d, and to virtue train’d; 
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From want reliev'd, and to the public gain’d. 
Delightful task, the tender plant to shield 

From the rough storm that rages o’er the field: 
To aid its progress through its infant state: 

And next to View it spread (with heart elate!) 
Its vigorous arms, in Verdant pride array'd 

To yield the guardian of its youth a grateful shade. 
Thus shall the Orphan whom your bounty rears, 
Acquit his debt; when with revolving years, 

His bosom glowing, and his strength mature, 

He shall for you each arduous toil endure: 

In peace, your commerce and your arts extend: 
In war, your empire and your rights defend. 
Yet not the Orphan singly thanks your care; 
Not he alone, whose sire once bore his share 

of glorious danger in the fields of strife, 

Where winning honor, he resigned his life; 

Nor mourn’d th’exchange, nor at his fate repin’d, 
Nor sigh’d, save for the infant left behind. 

Not he alone—a far more numerous train 

Shall bless your bounty, and your praise sustain: 
For with the Orphan, see the offspring stand 
OF those who live to die when you command; 
And fearless die, since whom they leave behind, 
will here, they know, a kind asylum find. 


Many complimentary references to plays performed at the 
Calcutta Theatre are to be found in old newspapers and other 
documents. One comes across a review of a performance of The 
Marchant of Venice in which the portrayal of Shylock’s role is 
described as “accurate and spirited” and that of portia as “elegant 
and interesting”. 

It is interesting to observe that a dramatic critic, in the course of a 
review of a performance of Sheridan’s The Critic, which he praises 
for the quality of the acting and expresses the hope that it might be 
staged again, nevertheless goes on to say that the general public 
seemed to prefer tragedies such as Hamlet, Zara, Venice Preserv'd 
and Macbeth. 

A press report also relates the performance “with astonishing 
success” of Handel's Messiah one evening in May 1786. The 
magnificent songs in which the play abounds were so admirably 
rendered as to catch in their magical musical meshes the hearts of 
the appreciative members of the audience who made the house 
resound with their thunderous applause. The dramatic critic goes 0° 
to say: “The songs and recitatives would have been applauded on 
any theatre in Europe.” The performance of the orchestra on that 
occasion was equally outstanding. 
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Audiences of that period were also entertained by numerous other 
musical plays staged at this theatre. A renowned actor played the 
role of Leonora in a performance of The Padlock. Calcutta 
audiences had an opportunity of savouring his histrionic skill when 
he had first appeared in a presentation of The Critic. Many indeed 
were the outstanding stage artistes who graced the boards of the 
Calcutta Theatre. The newspapers also made it a point to notifly 
their readers of the forthcoming visits to Calcutta of any noted actor 
or artiste. The issue of 27 September 1787 of the Calcutta Gazette, in 
the course of a notice regarding a performance of The Poor Soldier 
that was due to be staged on the following evening, referred to a new 
artiste who was to play the role of Fitzroy. It went on to say that he 
would sing two songs that Bannister had made so famous by his 
renderings of these on the London stage. 

This item of news helps one to appreciate what an outstanding 
success the performance on the night of the 28th must have been. 
Theatregoers were most imaptient to hear this great singer perform. 
The auditorium was packed and the songs were so beautifully 
rendered as positively to overwhelm the members of the audience. 
They who had but a little earlier uproriously applauded the farce 
Chronohotonthologus and filled the building with their laughter 
listened as quiet as mice to the music and songs. The Calcutta 
Theatre could boast of many such successful performances in the 
course of its long history. _ 

The proud reputation that it gained was the result of the untiring 
efforts of its dedicated artistes and able directors. They were 
determined to build it up to a standard in no way inferior to that of 
Europe’s leading theatres and in this laudable endeavour they were 
by no means unsuccessful, as is quite apparent from the numerous 
tributes paid to them by the press of the period. The audience of the 
time who were treated to such first-rate entertainment at this theatre 
did not consider that just paying for their tickets was adequate 
tribute. They had the greatest respect for the actors and the 
management. Not even the seniormost Company officials would 
omit to pay them due regard. 

A case in point was when Lord Cornwallis was unable to attend a 
performance to which he had been invited some time in the year 
1786 because of urgent business with the Nawab. The undernoted 
Notice appeared in the papers in this regard: 


We hear the Right Honorable the Governor General being engaged to his 
Excellency the Nawab on the night of the last play, ordered a very handsome 
apology to be made to the Gentlemen of the Theatre for the impossibility of 
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His Lordship’s being present;—an instance of that polite attention which, in 
the most minute matters, is so conspicuous in His Lordship’s character. 


Comments regarding the stage scenery and costumes are also to be 
found in the papers. We learn from these reports that besides the 
backdrops sent by Garrick through Messink a great many others of 
considerable artistic merit were prepared by Battle and other artists. 

There is a great deal else we are also told about that theatre by the 
newspapers of the period. For example, just as is the case today, 
benefit performances would not infrequently be organized in aid of 
some individual or some worthy cause or for some actors and 
actresses. We also learn that elaborate dance functions were held at 
the theatre from time to time. : 

As has been stated earlier in this chapter, the theatre was set up 
under the auspices of the Governor General and all the leading 
citizens of Calcutta with initial funds of a lakh of rupees. Conse- 
quently, the management were confident of a bright future for their 
establishment. These hopes proved illusory, however. 

In spite of well attended and successful performances on numer- 
ous occasions and wide critical acclaim, the finances of the theatre 
never appear to have been in a healthy state. Expenses frequently 
exceeded income and debts mounted. The management were 
embarrased with financial cares, so much so that they found it 
difficult to meet interest due on the shares, let alone the capital, with 
the result that the shares depreciated in value by 50 per cent. The 
author of East India Vade Mecum writes in this regard: 


This was built about fifty years ago, by subscriptions in shares of one thousand 
rupees each; but, owing to the very heavy expenses incurred in getting uP 
plays, which formerly depended entirely on the ‘Penchaunt of gentlemen, who 
performed all the characters, both male and female, the debts became so very 
heavy, that the concern fell into disrepute, and the shares were sold for half 
their original value. 


Frantic attempts were made to put the financial affairs to rights 
but without success. The management finally decided to entrust the 
direction of the theatre to a suitably qualified individual and having 
found someone to their liking made over the charge to him. This 
new manager introduced a great many innovations and also brought 
out a number of professional actors. It is true that the papers praised 
these professional artistes for the quality of their performances but, 
in spite of this, some doubt remains in one’s mind as to whether they 
were really as good as they were made out to be. It is probable that 
the undernoted opinion expressed by the author of Sketches in India 
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in regard to the professional actors who appeared on the stage'of a 
later theatre might well apply to the professionals of the Calcutta 
Theatre too: 


After the performance of a play a bombastic account appears the next day in 
the ‘India Gazette’, which praises the actors and acting both in prose and verse. 
Those who have performed well are nonpareils and inimitables; those who 
have done tolerably are admirable; and badly, excellent. 


There were still a few amateurs who would also take part in 
performance. Within a few years actresses such as Mrs Crucifix, Mrs 
Hughes and others also joined the staff of the theatre in Lyons 
Range to tide over its difficulties for a while but acute financial 
problems cropped up again in 1795. It might here be remarked that 
this was also a memorable year in the history of the Bengali theatre 
as it was in 1795 that the first Bengali playhouse was established. It 
may seem strange but is nevertheless true that the founder was not a 
Bengali but a Russian named Gerassim Lebedeff. 

Light farces started to oust the better quality of drama at the 
Calcutta Theatre, perhaps because of lack of suitable actors and 
actresses or some other reason.-Of this period in the history of the 
Calcutta Theatre W.H. Carey wrote in his work The Good Old Days 
of Honorable John Company: 


The theatrical talents must have been at a very low ebb indeed, when such a bill 
of fare as the following was the best that could be given in the way of 
amusement at the Calcutta theatre:— On Wednesday next, the 13th May 1795, 
will be performed the farce of Neck or Nothing; and the musical Entertain- 
ment of The Waterman; with a view of Westminster Bridge, and a 


representation of the Rowing match... 
Cotton expressed a similar view: 


The farces and other plays announced from time to time in the Calcutta 
Gazette are of the most mediocre description, and one learns without surprise 
that the theatre soon fell into debts. 


These comments can hardly be regarded as a fair assessment of 
the achievements of the Calcutta*Theatre, taken in their enurety. 
After all, there had been a time when such outstanding plays as 
Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, Richard the Third, Venice 
Preserv'd, The Revenge, etc. had been staged with great success at 
the theatre. It was perhaps the memory of such outstanding 
performances that stood in the way of the theatre reaping any great 
financial benefits from the light comedies they started to present. 
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It became essential to try fresh experiments at that time to keep 
the theatre going. Subscription performances were introduced. 
According to the revised schedule, six performances were to be 
staged each season. 

In exchange for one hundred and twenty sicca rupees a theatre- 
goer could obtain “a ticket for the season for himself, and every lady 
of his family”. A single ticket for the season cost sixty-four sicca 
rupees. From a paper report one learns that it was on the 30th of 
October that the first performance under this new scheme was 
staged. The popular musical play The Poor Soldier was performed 
that night as also a comedy. The new system enabled the theatre to 
carry on for a while though no marked increase in its revenue could 
be gained. It was rather a pathetic sight, one imagines, to see this 
solitary theatre in Lyons Range struggle on with all its glorious past 
left behind. It must have been obvious that its combat with adverse 
circumstances was a losing battle and only the determination to 
provide entertainment for Englishmen far from home still spurred it 
on. To make matters even worse it was suddenly faced with 
competition in the year 1797. Another theatre was started in 
Calcutta but this newcomer did not survive for long. The number of 
English residents in Calcutta was far too small to allow two theatres 
to function profitably at the same time. This had never happened in 
the history of the English theatre in this city. Williamson appro- 
priately expressed the following opinion: 


Calcutta can boast of a very tolerable theatre, centrally situated, and spacious 
enough to contain as many spectators as are generally to be found within the 
town. 


Freed from competition when the new theatre closed down, the 
Calcutta Theatre struggled on for a few years but the odds were 
against it. Debts continued to mount and the theatre management 
began to despair of seeing prosperous times again. One last attempt 
was made in 1808 to whip up enthusiasm among Calcutta audiences. 
The Cheats of Scapin, a play by the renowned French dramatist 
Moliére, was staged. After the first few nights, however, it played to 
virtually empty houses. It became obvious that there was no point in 
prolonging the agony. Rather than incur further debts the owners 
decided finally to close down the theatre, and the curtain was wrung 
down for good after thirty years of a chequered existence, some of 
the early days having been so brilliant and impressive. 

_ Incommon with the Old Playhouse, this theatre too was converted 
into an auction house. The new venture lasted only a brief while, 
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however, and soon the land and building were sold. The purchaser 
was a well known figure of the time—Baboo Gopey Mohun Tagore, 
whose fabulous wealth was the subject of the undernoted comnents 
made by J.W. Purrel in his book Memor1 of Tagore Family: “...he 
never sat without a lakh of rupees by his side...the jewelled Pan-dan 
and hukkah were alone worth that sum”. Gopey Mohun Tagore set 
up a market on the site. A notice to this effect was published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of 1 November 1808. It ran thus: 


Whereas the house and buildings, formerly called the theatre, wherein Mr. 
Rosoorth established an Auction, & c., was lately purchased by Gopey Mohan 
Tagore, who has constructed several buildings, that he intends for a new Bazar, 
known by the name of the China Bazar, most of the shop-keepers of the Old 
China Bazar having agreed to remove their shops to the above mentioned 
buildings to commence on which very large investments and various other 
valuable articles have been purchased, Notice is therefore hereby given to the 
public, that from and after the twentieth day of November instant, the shops in 
the New China Bazar, behind the Writers Buildings will be open, where 


European and other articles of every description will be found for sale. 
Calcutta, Ist. November 1808. 


A place of entertainment that had dispensed delight was thus 
replaced by a prosaic market, New China Bazar. ia] 


